CONCLUSION

but I can hardly believe that anybody can now read it
except from a sense of duty.

The remainder of George Eliot's life may be told in
a few words. In 1867 Lewes had been introduced by
Mr. Herbert Spencer to Mrs. Cross, a lady then living
at Weybridge with a daughter, Miss Elizabeth D.
Cross, who had just published a volume of poems.
Miss Cross was invited by Lewes to see George Eliot,
and a friendship sprang up between the families. In
1869 the Leweses paid a visit to the Crosses at Wey-
bridge, and the friendship became intimacy. The
death of Lewes's son, Thornton, and of a married
daughter of Mrs. Gross within the next two months,
strengthened the bond by mutual sympathy. Mr.
John Walter Cross, son of Mrs. Cross, then a banker
at New York, was staying at Weybridge during George
Eliot's visit, and soon afterwards settled in England in
his mother's house. He became very intimate with
the Leweses, and frequently visited them at Witley.
After Lewes's death he was an able and sympathetic
adviser. His mother had died a week after Lewes,
and he was anxious to find relief and occupation in
some new pursuit. He began to read Dante, and
George Eliot proposed to help him in his studies.
From that time they saw each other constantly; and
as George Eliot's spirit recovered from the shock, she
began again to find pleasure in music and in visiting
the National Gallery. The support of Mr. Cross's
companionship relieved her sense of desolation, and in
April 1880 they decided upon marriage. The marriage
took place on 6th May, and the only possible comment
is her own statement to Mine. Bodichon. " Mr. Cross's
family," she says, " welcome me with the utmost ten-er? The
